ON "THE KING AND THE
BOOK."

WHEN the first volume of Mr. Browning's new
poem came before the critical tribunals, public
and private, recognised or irresponsible, there
was much lamentation even in quarters where
a manlier humour might have been expected,
over the poet's choice of a subject. With facile
largeness of censure, it was pronounced a murky
subject, sordid, unlovely, morally sterile, an ugly
leaf out of some ancient Italian Newgate Calen-
dar. One hinted in vain that wisdom is justified
of her children, that the poet must be trusted
to judge of the capacity of his own theme,
and that it is his conception and treatment of
it that ultimately justify or discredit his choice.
Now that the entire work is before the world,
this is plain, and it is admitted. When the
second volume, containing Giuseppe Caponsacchi,
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